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THE CONCEPT OF THE SELF. 

SENSATION is the result in consciousness of a mental inter- 
action between subject and object. But there is no such 
subject and object in pure sense experience. The sensation is 
the sensing consciousness itself as immediate. The experience 
is not broken into subject and object. There are no conscious 
distinctions and relations. In this sense experience, conscious- 
ness is pure immediate activity. It is hardly consciousness 
proper, for consciousness usually means a consciousness of ideas. 
To be conscious, strictly speaking, is to be conscious of some- 
thing as an object ; whereas in what we have called sense expe- 
rience the consciousness is just the immediate sensing activity 
itself. This experience is not conscious of having or owning the 
sensation ; nay, it is not conscious of the sensation itself as such. 
The psychologist, in his work of description, may ascribe the 
sensation to the subject, or to the object, or to both, but this involves 
ideal construction that does not exist in sense experience. That 
sensation presupposes a consciousness of the sensation, as the 
phrase was used by Green, though it served well enough to refute 
the sensationalism of Hume, is, in itself, only a barren reasoning 
in a circle. Indeed it is much worse than this ; for the sensation 
ceases to mean anything. The result is that consciousness, de- 
prived of all actual content, ceases to have any history and 
passes into an abstraction. The truth at the heart of Green's 
contention is simply that sensation itself somehow implies an ac- 
tivity of will. But this will most certainly need not be self- 
conscious. Green's reply to Hume that sensation implies 
self-consciousness, if true, would make psychology useless and 
absurd. 

With greater complexity of psychic experience the span of con- 
sciousness enlarges. The attention is, as it were, directed to more 
than one thing. Experience is discriminated, broken into parts, 
ideal. We have here not immediate sense experience, but a per- 
ceptual consciousness which is more than a mere activity of sen- 
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sation under the form of structural response to environment. In 
this impulsive consciousness activity is immediate, but it takes 
place through the medium of an idea. This idea is fused with 
the feeling but it is there. The perceptual consciousness then re- 
sembles the instinctive experience in that its activity is immediate, 
but differs from it in that, though responding immediately to its 
object, it does so through the presence of an idea. There is no 
consciousness of this idea as such, for it is fused with the domi- 
nant feeling, but it is present as a conscious element in the impul- 
sive act. The feeling is the ruling factor, but the idea serves to 
differentiate and idealize the feeling. 

But now let this idea become prominent, and the feeling sink 
into the background — in this case the idea and not the feeling is 
the dominant factor in consciousness. A relation, not the im- 
mediate feeling, is now focal in consciousness. The experience 
is now not impulsive but ideational. The span of consciousness 
is spread over an ideal, relational field. These discriminated 
parts now compete with each other for the exclusive attention ; 
but this is impossible, for the ' object ' before this consciousness 
is no mere immediate and therefore sensed fact. No ; the dis- 
criminated aspects of this ideal whole stand out in baffling con- 
trast. And consciousness is always impulsive ; it must take 
sides : but now it cannot. To the merely instinctive experience 
no such wavering is possible ; for sense experience itself is the 
spontaneous response to the presented object. It is this experi- 
ence itself which is the sensation. But to this ideational con- 
sciousness no such immediate response is possible and, therefore, 
no such pure sensation can exist. Instead of a mere sense ex- 
perience, we now have a conscious activity baffled, impeded by a 
dualism, or, perhaps, a multiplicity of aspects in the presented 
object. We said a moment ago that in sense experience we 
have immediate activity, because there is no consciousness of 
subject and object. Consciousness is here just the immediate 
sensation itself. The experience is, we may say, single. In the 
case of this ideational consciousness it is far otherwise. In the 
former, there is properly no consciousness of an object, as such, 
at all. In the latter, the idea reveals an object. This object is 
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discriminated, broken into parts. And now what happens ? 
Just this, that consciousness, in its very nature impulsive, is im- 
peded, feels itself checked by this dualism in the object ; for the 
object has a multiplicity of aspects upon any one of which it 
might act ; that is to say, it might take any one of them to be 
' real.' Consciousness, therefore, halts and trembles — it is 
divided against itself at the competing solicitations of these dis- 
criminated parts, aspects, or qualities of the object. All of these 
perceived qualities are real, because experienced. But which 
ones are in the object and which ones are in the subject? And, 
asking this, consciousness is now seen to be beyond the stage of 
perception, which is simply the experiencing the qualities in their 
relation. Now it is the relations themselves that consciousness 
is dealing with. The qualities are all in relation, but what about 
these relations themselves. We are now in the realm of ideas. 
Perception is the aspect of consciousness which lays hold upon 
the quality. Ideation is the seeing this quality in such a system 
of relationships as to constitute it an aspect of an object of 
thought. 

Now the coming of the idea into consciousness is the ushering 
in of a dualism — the dualism of subject and object, the I and the 
not-I. It gives us the negative aspect of self-consciousness, the 
mere awareness of self. The perceptual consciousness deals with 
the quality in its relation to the object. But now this quality 
has broken apart from the object ; it has other relations as well. 
It has relation to the subject. When consciousness comes to 
deal with this relation, as such, we have not perception, which 
ascribes the quality to the object, but intellection, which deals 
with the relation itself. The idea is now abstracted from the ob- 
ject and regarded as standing alone. 

But this idea cannot remain aloof from the object to which it 
in reality belongs. Consciousness is active, and as long as the 
idea upon which it must act is such a pure indeterminate idea, 
consciousness is painfully baffled. Through the presence of this 
idea, therefore, consciousness becomes aware of its activity as 
impeded ; in other words, just as the idea, standing, as it were, 
alone revealed to consciousness an object, so, in the same way, has 
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it revealed to consciousness a subject. It has revealed conscious- 
ness to itself. This abstract idea standing free, as it were, between 
consciousness and its object has revealed to consciousness the 
dualism of a subject in consciousness, and an object known as 
other than itself. This is the negative aspect of self-conscious- 
ness, the mere awareness without any further understanding of 
self. 

There is here a painful consciousness of the ideas as such. 
They stand out between consciousness and its object. There is 
an unmediated dualism in consciousness. Which is the true 
idea, it asks, which is the real idea? And this very idea of 
truth implies the recognition of a dualism between the idea and 
its object. But this suspense has still a more painful aspect than 
the recognition of a dualism between the idea and its object. The 
idea standing aloof from the thing signified is only half the story ; 
for if the idea may be false, the subject must get one that is true ; 
and what this means is nothing less than the fact that the subject 
has become conscious of himself. In the mirror of this idea as 
abstracted from its object he sees the image of himself. In the 
immediate activity of sense experience and impulsive conscious- 
ness, consciousness was just what it was, mere activity. In ideo- 
motor activity the experience was simply consciousness of ideas. 
Now it is the consciousness aware of itself; it is self-conscious- 
ness. The battle of the ideas among themselves was a question 
of an 'it,' but the conflict between these ideas and consciousness 
itself, is a question of an 'I.' 

It is just this floating of the idea between the subject and its 
object which brings about self-consciousness in its negative form. 
In impulsive consciousness, and in purely ideo-motor conscious- 
ness, the idea is present, but it is fused with the dominant feeling. 
The activity is here immediate. There is, therefore, no conscious- 
ness of self or of not -self. Consciousness glides immediately into 
the new idea. If it does not, the mutual inhibition of opposing 
ideas is nevertheless experienced as a conflict between these ideas 
themselves. But consciousness does not long regard the con- 
flict of these interacting ideas as a purely objective affair. This 
very conflict soon comes to be felt as involving a choice on the 
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part of consciousness itself. It cannot simply see the thing go 
on when it itself is the thing that is going on. It is this feeling 
which marks the very dawn of self-consciousness. 

Now a review of the stages of consciousness which we have 
chosen to mark out as («) instinctive or immediate, (b) impulsive 
or ideal, (c) ideo-motor, and (d) self-conscious, in the light of what 
we have just said, will throw in a still clearer light the psychology 
which underlies self-consciousness in what we have called its nega- 
tive form. In immediate activity, there is no abstract idea pres- 
ent. Here we have pure sense experience. In impulse, there is 
an idea present, but it belongs to a particular object so that it does 
not stand out abstractly alone before consciousness. This 
is simple perception. But now in ideo-motor activity the idea 
stands out alone just because it is in strong contrast with 
other ideas. It stands out as a particular between conscious- 
ness and its would-be object. Through an idea standing out in 
clear consciousness the will might become a self-conscious will. 
But an idea as an unlocalized particular cannot be willed. Ac- 
tivity has become subjectivity, the will negatively self-conscious, 
yet activity is impossible. This is the psychological explanation 
of self-consciousness in its negative form, the bare awareness of 
one's own existence. To will is present, but the object of that 
will is absent ; a wretched consciousness this is indeed. 

It is hard to see how with any real meaning we can call a con- 
sciousness subjective, how we can speak of a subject in any posi- 
tive sense, unless, contrasted with its present will-act there be 
some clearly defined object to give the act a meaning. There 
must be more than a dumb consciousness of the mere onward 
flow of one's own psychic content. 

Now there are two types of self-consciousness, the negative 
and the positive. The former is the Hindoo, the latter, the 
Christian type. The problem is the profoundest that affects our 
human life, and therefore merits our utmost endeavor to gain a 
clear conception of the issue. The usual, and one might say 
almost the only conception one hears of the self is a negative 
conception. The statement is this, that self-consciousness is a 
consciousness of one's acts and ideas as one's acts and ideas. 
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One must remember an act as one's own is Locke's way of put- 
ting it. The more usual statement is a passive reiteration of 
Hegel that the self is subject and object at once. Romanes's 
statement is that it is the knowledge of our consciousness as our 
own. 

Now this is simply no conception of the self at all. It is 
simply the bare awareness of the onward flow of our own life. 
You know yourself as existing, this is what it is to be a self. 
And here it ends. To say that you do not exist is like one's 
saying that one is not at home. Now to know that one actually 
exists may seem to the children of Hume a very positive doctrine. 
As a matter of fact, however, if the consciousness of self be just 
this bare awareness of one's act as one's own, it is anything else 
but positive. Such a self-consciousness is in fact negative and 
destructive. It is the consciousness that renders the otherwise 
graceful person awkward. It is the thwarted Hamlet conscious- 
ness " sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." It is the 
consciousness that brings confusion and pain. Consciousness 
that is normal moves on ; now with the unerring exactness of in- 
stinct, now with the heightened pleasure of impulsive activity 
struggling through a host of competing ideas, yet always on. 
But let the idea be abstract, let it stand alone, let it float in vacuo — 
here we have no longer the perfect directness of the instinctive 
consciousness nor the immediate response of impulse. For in in- 
stinct there is no idea that could impede. In impulse the idea is 
present, but it serves only to reveal and light up the way. The 
idea belongs to some presented, tangible object. Consciousness 
is simply perceptive. Its way is lightened up, not thwarted. 
But let this idea stand alone. Here it does not belong to any 
particular object. It ought to belong to some definite object but 
it cannot. It seems to stand out as a disowned particular. 
Such an idea consciousness cannot recognize as part of any ideal 
whole. The result is that purpose is absent and action thwarted. 
Evidently this is a negative form of consciousness. If this bare 
awareness of an act as one's own be a sufficiently clear and sat- 
isfactory conception of the self, then whoever wishes for this form 
of consciousness may find it in its analytic perfection in the sacred 
texts of Buddhism. 
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Evidently, then, the trouble with this negative self-conscious- 
ness is its inability to interpret the meaning of the idea which 
gives to consciousness its object. That which constitutes a self 
is a universal idea which individuates or, which is the same thing, 
universalizes the will. The will as immediate activity and the 
object are simply two aspects of this universal, individuating idea. 
There is no self at all, in any positive sense, unless the idea in- 
cludes the object within itself as part of its content. The truth is, 
that unless there be some clearly defined object looming up in a 
conceptual consciousness, toward which the otherwise merely 
subjective act may be directed, and which gives to the act an 
ideal significance — in short, unless the act have an object which 
is at the same time the subject itself, there is certainly no posi- 
tive consciousness of self. And here we meet with the well- 
known paradox : the self is that which is subject and object, and 
both at once. But how can this be ? This is why Herbart de- 
clared that the self did not exist ; because it is in its very essence 
a contradiction. For a self is that which is both subject and ob- 
ject ; that is, it must be that which it sees as well as that which 
does the seeing. But that it cannot be two things at once is 
clear. Yet this is what must happen if the self is to exist. 
Therefore, it does not exist. Now we have ourselves come upon 
this problem. The question is : How can the subject be an object 
unto itself? 

Our problem is really intelligible only after we have seen what 
it is that constitutes a self, and what the principle of individuation 
is. The idea gives to consciousness reality under the form of the 
' object,' and this idea now stands between consciousness and 
the object. When consciousness wills this idea, it knows itself as 
a subject. Here we have a dualism of subject and object, the 
idea standing between. This is the negative aspect of self-con- 
sciousness. But now this idea has two readily distinguishable 
aspects. There is the will as the immediate deed-act, the this- 
now aspect of the subjective will-activity. This will as act is a 
moment in the realization of an ideal whole. The subjective 
aspect of the self we represent thus : act + idea. But this idea 
besides being something which the subject wills, has, as idea, a 
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reference to something beyond itself. This something beyond 
is its ' object.' We may represent this objective aspect of con- 
sciousness thus : idea + object. Hence these two aspects have 
the idea in common, thus : act, idea, object. We should rather 
say that the idea as a universal belongs to both subjective act 
and object or ideal meaning. This is the positive aspect of self- 
consciousness. Here the idea is no particular standing between 
two other particulars, the subject and the object. And the positive 
self is just that reality which is an object unto itself. For, the 
object is no longer a something over against the subject as an 
other. It is a content of the individuating idea, which is just 
that ideal whole that constitutes the reality of a self. All im- 
mediacy philosophies such as the Brahmin, and all mere activity 
philosophies such as the Fichtean, fail to interpret the meaning 
of this idea. Subject is set over against object as an other ; and 
hence the doctrine of limitation. 

To make the only object the subject's own past activity, as 
Fichte does, is to reduce the self to a mysterious unknown act. 
That which is not an object of thought can only be inferred to exist. 
And to infer one's own existence is mysterious indeed. It only 
shows that absolute or pure subjectivity is meaningless for 
thought. It is mere particularity. Subjectivity means absolutely 
nothing on any mere activity plane. Subjectivity and objectivity 
are, as such, aspects of that thought-process which can take place 
only through the individuating idea. 

The will, as will, is just immediate undifferentiated activity of 
consciousness. We cannot call it pure subjectivity, as Fichte 
did, for subjectivity without objectivity is impossible. It is only 
when through the universal individuating idea this immediate ac- 
tivity of consciousness is polarized into subjectivity and objectivity, 
it is here alone that the will activity ceases to be mere impulsive 
activity. It is here alone that true subjectivity can be said to 
exist. 

If now this idea floating between the subject and the object be a 
mere particular, then this conscious subjectivity is, so to speak ; 
only a bent or switched-off form of instinctive will. In this case 
individuality is impossible. But to regard this idea as a mere 
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particular psychical content would be to make it synonymous 
with sensation. Now an idea as psychical content is of course 
something particular. But it is not a mere particular ; for over 
and above its bare factual content it has a meaning, an objective 
reference beyond itself. Were the idea a mere particular, it, as 
content, would be without this objective reference. It would 
cease as soon as it began to be. But this is what we mean by a 
sensation. The sensation is just this momentary aspect of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness itself is no such momentary thing. 
It is a stream, not a chain. And self-consciousness is more than 
this sensuous streaming flow. This is a consciousness of an idea 
as standing between the subject and its object. And this idea 
means, refers to, belongs to the object, and, at the same time, is, 
as content of consciousness, a form of the activity of the sub- 
ject itself. This idea is, therefore, no mere particular. 

The object then is the subject itself. The self must say that 
just so far as the ' objects ' it aims to realize are not realized, it, 
as subject, ceases just so far to be real. With our principle of 
individuation clearly in mind, we are so far from feeling the ob- 
jection of Herbart that we do not see how the self could be any- 
thing else. The self is that which in its act as subject is at the 
same time through the individuating idea an object unto itself. 
Without this idea, which gives both subjectivity and objectivity, 
there is no self. Every act of a self has an object, and this object 
is no foreign other, but the subject itself as realized. A self, then, 
in so far as it truly exists, is ideal through and through. There 
are within this ideal whole, no reals, no brute facts, no merely in- 
stinctive acts. A self is object to itself in every act. It is its 
own world. For this ideal whole is present in every act, if, as 
we have said, the act be in truth the act of a self. The body as 
a lump, a bodily act as instinctive act — neither this nor any other 
mere fact can, as simple brute fact, exist within the conscious self. 
The object is the ideal or unrealized aspect of the individuating 
idea of which the subjective will-act is the this-now aspect. The 
'object' is the idea as realized. There is no mere subjectivity. 
The object is not an 'other.' The object is what the self is to 
become. The idea is a concept. The activity of consciousness 
is here self-conscious purpose. 
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In instinct, consciousness is the sensation itself. In impulse 
there is a consciousness of the sensation. In ideo-motor consci- 
ousness there is a consciousness of the idea. In negative self- 
consciousness there is a consciousness of the object as revealed 
through the idea as an ' other ' over against the subject. In 
positive self-consciousness, the subject is conscious of the ob- 
ject as content of the individuating idea. The individuating 
idea then is a specific type of idea. It has a specific kind of 
meaning. It does not simply refer to an object. This is what 
we might call a thing-consciousness. Nor does it merely con- 
trast with the subject some object to be done, thus leading to a 
bare consciousness of self. Far from it. For this type of idea 
includes the object as content within its own ideal meaning, which 
ideal whole of meaning is only a more complete form of the 
subject itself. The object which the self sets out to seek is just 
the subject itself. It is not any idea that individuates the will. 
No, nor any merely ' universal ' idea, but such a concept as 
contains, as an aspect, the object one wills, if this object be the 
subject itself. 

By physical object we mean nature-will under the form of an 
idea. It grows, changes, develops independently of the subject. 
It is objectified will. By ethical object we mean the reality of con- 
sciousness itself under the form of an idea. The object here is 
not merely something common to all, like the physical object. 
Will here is not nature-will as independent of the subject. It is 
the immediate activity of consciousness itself. Hence, the idea 
here does more than merely objectify. The object which is con- 
sciousness itself is an aspect of an idea to be willed. This is 
self-consciousness. The idea here then individuates the will. 
This is what we mean by a self. In self-consciousness the will 
turns, as it were, upon itself. Nature-will is through the idea 
simply objectified. But the activity of consciousness is through 
the idea not only objectified, for this is only half the story, but in- 
dividuated ; that is to say, this object is consciousness itself under 
the form of an idea. This object, then, although ideally definable 
to others, as the physical object and indeed every object must be, 
is more than an object ; for it is the subject itself. The uniqueness 
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of the self does not consist in the fact that it is not ideally defin- 
able, for this is not so ; it consists in the fact that it is more than 
a mere object ; for the reality objectified is here the subject's own 
will. An individuated will is the subject's own will ; whereas 
the will-activity underlying the physical object is not the will as 
individuated but will independent of the subject. It is objecti- 
fied, not individuated will. 

J. D. Stoops. 



